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THE EFFECT ON WOMAN OF ECONOMIC 
DEPENDENCE 



CHARLES ZUEBLIN 
Boston, Mass. 



The most famous description of a virtuous woman, and one 
accepted equally by both sexes, is that which has been attributed 
to Solomon : 

"Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies." The patriarchal estimate of virtue is thus evident. 

"The heart of her husband shall safely trust in her so that he 
shall have no need of spoil." Thus removing the temptation 
which confronts the modern money king, who must provide for 
his ambitious wife's "conspicuous consumption." 

"She will do him good and not evil all the days of her life. 
She seeketh wool and flax and worketh willingly with her hands. 
She is like the merchant-ships. She bringeth her food from 
afar." Thus she not only tends the cattle and the fields, for the 
sake of both clothing and food, but she goes to the distant 
market. 

"She riseth also while it is yet night and giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her maidens." Early hours are quite 
indispensable considering the extent of her labors. 

"She considereth a field and buyeth it. With the fruit of 
her hands she planteth a vineyard." Her economies are not only 
sufficient for the needs of the household, but provide a surplus 
for investment. 

"She girdeth her loins with strength and strengtheneth her 
arms." She has neither the time nor the need for the physical 
culture or the medical aid demanded by the prosperous woman 
of today. 

"She perceiveth that her merchandise is good, her candle 
goeth not out by night." Obviously because of her addiction 
to heavy work, not light literature. 
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"She layeth her hands to the spindle and her hands hold the 
distaff." Thus finding occupation for the winter as well as for 
the summer. 

"She stretcheth out her hands to the poor, yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy." Even in those early and active 
days she found leisure for charity. 

"She is not afraid of the snow for her household, for all her 
household are clothed with double garments. She maketh her- 
self coverings of tapestry, her clothing is silk and purple." She 
was able to provide not only comforts for her family but luxuries 
for herself. 

"Her husband is known in the gates when he sitteth among 
the elders of the land." All this time her husband seems to have 
been absent at the legislature, representing, as women might 
have thought, in anticipation of Matthew Arnold, "that power 
not ourselves that makes for" unrighteousness. 

"She maketh fine linen and selleth it and delivereth girdles 
unto the merchants." She not only dispenses with the need of 
a husband's support, but also has such excess of product that 
she can engage in a mercantile occupation, which helps to account 
for her ability to buy fields and to permit her husband to spend 
his time among the elders. 

"Strength and honor are her clothing and she shall rejoice 
in time to come." Presumably she did not have much time to 
rejoice while engaged in these various occupations. 

"She openeth her mouth with wisdom and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness. She looketh to the ways of her household 
and eateth not the bread of idleness." In fact, even from the 
masculine point of view she seems industrious. 

"Her children arise up and call her blessed. Her husband 
also, and he praiseth her." Praise seems to have been an after- 
thought on the part of husband, but certainly creditable consider- 
ing his preoccupation with the statesmen. 

"Many daughters have done virtuously." The marginal 
reading is "have gotten riches" which throws light on the atti- 
tude of both the original author and the King James translators, 
after an interval of twenty-five centuries. 
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"But thou excellest them all. Favor is deceitful and beauty 
is vain, but the woman that f eareth the Lord she shall be praised. 
Give her the fruit of her hands and let her own works praise her 
in the gates." This condescending attitude of the philosopher 
king, while characteristic of chivalry in all ages, seems not to 
have been followed to its logical conclusion. While her works 
are still allowed to praise her in the gates, or among the elders 
of the legislature, in lieu of any voice in her own government 
they still refuse to give her of the fruit of her hands. 

There has been skepticism in an unbelieving generation 
as to the riches of Solomon, and comparisons to his disadvantage 
have been made with the money kings of today. But the riches 
of Solomon are easily understood when one reads the descrip- 
tion, credited to him, of a virtuous woman and remembers that 
in addition to 300 concubines, he was said to have 700 such 
virtuous wives. The higher criticism may rob Solomon of the 
authorship of the Proverbs or the possession of one thousand 
wives, but it cannot dispute the continued acceptance of this 
ideal of a virtuous woman of three thousand years ago. She 
is still allowed to rejoice in the fact that "virtue is its own 
reward." 

This hypothetical paragon of Solomon would have been an 
economic dependent, legally subject to man, gaining spiritual 
ends by circumlocution and hypocrisy, as truly as her leisured 
and less mythical sisters of today. In the course of the ages 
it has become less necessary to pursue this Solomonic inquiry 
than to join the search of Diogenes. Woman has been emanci- 
pated from most of these industrial obligations. With relief from 
them there has come increasing leisure, education, social activity, 
and economic freedom, but as yet no relation between services 
and income. 

In spite of these advances, which are almost exclusively 
modern, the majority of women remain economically dependent. 
A woman's intellectual and social possibilities are conditioned 
primarily by her husband's income. The million-dollar wife 
married to the thousand-dollar man may be uncommon, but less 
striking discrepancies to her disadvantage are usual. Even the 
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wife of little capacity united to the man of wealth is unable to 
lead her normal life because she is usually regarded as a toy 
or drudge. The difficulty is not only that woman is dependent 
upon man, nor that each woman is dependent on one man, but 
all of a woman's rich nature, the sum total of her personality, is 
dependent upon one man's income. 

Men are paid a certain amount of money for specific labors. 
But their wives have no claim upon any definite sum; they are 
dependent upon the generosity of the husbands. Happily this 
seems adequate in most cases. Indeed it is quite the custom 
among workingmen to turn over all the family revenue into the 
hands of the wife. Among educated people generally it is custo- 
mary to determine the disposition of the purse beforehand, that 
disposition to remain through life. But the husband is the 
"treasurer," doling out the amount which may be at any time at 
his command or convenience, thereby controlling not only the 
economic but the spiritual life of his wife. 

The expression of this subjection, which is the most degrad- 
ing, comes in the appeal which seems to be increasingly made, 
or receives increasing publicity in the United States — the appeal 
to the unwritten law. When man's choicest piece of property is 
violated, he avenges himself. The appeal to the unwritten law 
is the appeal to a law which he dare not put in the statute books, 
where nearly all the laws are concerned with property, although 
in Oklahoma it has been proposed to legalize the unwritten law, 
so that it may be frankly and brutally written. For the most 
part where the unwritten law is most often appealed to, it is 
associated with the lowest depths of immorality. Only in the 
most barbarous parts of the United States would a jury acquit 
a man for the murder of his wife or her lover, but anywhere a 
jealous brute may in a fit of passion commit murder. It is never, 
however, because of love for his wife. No man ever kills his 
wife for love. He may die for love or live for It; sometimes a 
woman kills herself for it, but she does not want that kind of 
defense from any man. Men with their property instincts have 
for the most part not yet learned that the inviolability of a 
woman's personality transcends in ethical importance that self- 
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esteem which a property-loving man calls "honor." Even refined 
men who love the objects of their devotion, still often feel in- 
stinctively that they would, under provocation, take the law 
into their own hands, and use violence. But it is not an attribute 
of affection to do this, it is the property instinct which is stung. 

However, there is a subtler expression of economic mastery 
in the men of today — the grandiloquent attitude of the courtly 
gentleman who says, "Are not the American women the best, 
the most beautiful, the most versatile in the world? Have they 
not everything they want, and if there is anything they would 
like will we not give it to them? We care not how much these 
American queens take or get, so long as they recognize the source 
of their power." 

It would be unfair to say that most marriages are deliberately 
commercial; but most marriages will necessarily result in the 
dependence of woman until the equality of the sexes is recog- 
nized. As Havelock Ellis puts it, there is no hope for woman as 
long as she is looked upon "as a cross between an angel and an 
idiot." The age of chivalry has passed ; woman is more respected 
and less worshiped, but she cannot lead her own life until she 
has an equal chance with man. Even the main function of 
woman, maternity, and the chief end of marriage which makes 
the female conservative, while the male is aggressive, cannot 
result happily for offspring or parents, until the woman is 
granted the same control of her life as man enjoys. Edward 
Carpenter says: 

No effectual progress is possible until the question of her capacity for 
maternity is fairly faced — for healthy maternity involving thorough exer- 
cise and development of the body, a life more in the open air than at 
present — some amount of regular manual work, yet good opportunity for 
rest when needful, knowledge of the laws of health and physiology, widened 
mental training and economic independence. 

We may learn the wisdom of requiring caution in assuming 
the responsibilities of marriage and multiplying the examples of 
domestic bliss, but we cannot attain justice for women and chil- 
dren, nor the full benefits of sex-differentiation until women are 
given control of their incomes, and hence, their destinies. The 
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wage-earning woman of today is in a superior position to com- 
mand just treatment from her prospective spouse, and she brings 
to the marriage-state a greater capacity for the management of 
the family income; but there are still left the millions of women 
whose capacity is never tested, because whatever be their in- 
tellectual, spiritual, or social possibilities, they are the recipients 
of charity. The charity may be disguised by the love of the 
devoted husband, but they are still stunted by subservience to a 
patriarchal administration. 

It is not the province of this paper to discuss the methods 
of securing economic independence, but it may be suggested 
briefly that the entrance of woman into the actual economic 
struggle, while it must be granted to any individual woman who 
chooses it, seems undesirable for the race because of the value 
of the prolongation of infancy and the constant availability 
of a mother's care. A system of pensions for mothers might be 
devised, which would recognize their services to the state, and 
which in spite of possible pauperizing effects would be unques- 
tionably superior to the present disregard of woman's economic 
rights. The best proposal, however, seems to have been made 
by Mr. H. G. Wells, in demanding that upon marriage, and 
subsequently on the birth of each child, the father be required 
to take out an insurance policy providing annuities for wife and 
children. 

What are some of the spiritual consequences of woman's 
economic dependence? The majority of women have to marry. 
They have no other alternative. Most of them, happily, wish to 
marry and many of them find appropriate husbands, but there 
is not sufficient opportunity for deliberate choice. The conse- 
quence is that quite innocently, having been trained from infancy 
to take the step, multitudes of women marry and live with men 
whom they do not love, whom they sometimes have never loved. 
It is a hard thought that this is legalized prostitution, and it 
need not carry the stigma which is often unjustly associated with 
professional prostitution. There can scarcely be a stigma when 
the victims are innocent. The fact remains and its moral conse- 
quences are unavoidable. It means that a woman has sold her- 
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self, although her early training and conventional morality may 
keep her pure in mind and otherwise blameless in conduct. There 
is no escape from the distorted view of life which this entails. 
One of its inevitable consequences is the subjection of woman 
to the physical mastery of man in ways in which untutored 
woman freely acquiesces, but not without moral anguish which 
would be quite incomprehensible to the unsophisticated husbands, 
who regard themselves as wholly generous. If for no other 
reason, legalized remuneration for housekeeping, child-birth, and 
child-rearing, is necessary, to remove the temptation of a virtuous 
woman to sell herself for life to one man. While thus escap- 
ing promiscuity, they still relinquish the control over their own 
bodies. 

Another spiritual result of economic dependence is even more 
conspicuous because ubiquitous. Woman's chief moral defect 
is her method of circumlocution, forced upon her by her being 
compelled to make sex functions economic functions (as Mrs. 
Gilman has so forcibly stated). Whether it is during the court- 
ing illusion or in rifling her husband's pockets (which a sober 
American judge justifies) or in accomplishing benefits for him 
in subtle ways beyond his dull masculine comprehension, she 
is all the time perfecting the arts of hypocrisy. It is sufficiently 
serious that woman's character should bear this blemish, without 
a premium being put upon it by having it regarded as her chief 
charm. This method of indirection is becoming increasingly 
obnoxious as the larger social opportunities today demand for 
their satisfactory performance political activity. Women are 
not only engaged in innumerable social labors made possible 
by their advancing education and leisure, but they are now ex- 
pected to perform many social obligations in spite of the constant 
difficulty of social reconstruction without political expression. 
In this country this handicap is due of course in part to the 
confused conception of the state in the untrained political minds 
of men. So long as the state is considered a thing apart, political 
action will be differentiated from social action. Aside from this, 
woman's social labors are doubled by the expectation that she 
will either accomplish them by clumsy and laborious voluntary 
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means, or persuade men to aid her through their exclusive politi- 
cal prerogatives. The evidence that this political limitation is 
due in part to economic dependence, is shown in the frequent 
argument that tax-paying women should vote. It is manifest 
that if women were economically independent, political inde- 
pendence could not be delayed. 

The handicap on fellowship of economic dependence is 
another of its defects. There is little camaraderie between men 
and women, even when married. This is partly temperamental; 
some people cannot be confidential with one another, but it is 
primarily due to the husband's having economic functions, the 
wife sex functions. The beginnings of marital unrest are found 
chiefly in the concealment of a man's thoughts due to his con- 
viction that the dependent domestic creature who shares his 
home has had no training to share his larger economic experi- 
ences. Even the problems of sex, the right of a woman to 
control her life, the preparation of children for the revelation 
of the mysteries of life, are discussed with less frankness because 
of the instinctive feeling of the economic master that new and 
unconventional modes of thinking disturb the economic and 
social order. The consequences of economic freedom, of which 
every man dreams, cannot be less for woman than for man. 
They would in fact be of mutual benefit. If man can be brought 
to see the undesirability of the power of man over woman, a 
power enjoyed by the possession of money, we may then bring 
him to desire the removal of the power of money over man. 
The woman's cause is man's : they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free : 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands — 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow? 

Let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
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Sweet love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind. 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other, even as those who love. 



DISCUSSION 
Dr. I. M. Rubinow, U. S. Bureau of Labor 

Perhaps it may be best to begin by stating that I was asked to discuss 
not so much the interesting papers which were read this afternoon, as one 
special aspect of the home problem as it may affect present family rela- 
tions — the so-called problem of domestic service. I hope it may be unneces- 
sary for me to argue before a sociological assembly that the organization 
of domestic service is very closely connected with the organization of the 
home; that this problem therefore is not beneath the dignity of sociological 
inquiry; and I venture to hope that this time my audacity in approaching 
it will not call forth that scarcely flattering outburst of levity which was 
my fate on a previous occasion. 

It may be argued that after all the home containing domestic servants 
is the abnormal home, and that it therefore does not throw very much light 
upon the general problems: how the present home and how the progressive 
changes in its organization influence family relations. It is true that in 
only one out of fifteen or sixteen homes, are the burdens of the home 
shifted upon the shoulders of hired assistants. But only thirty or forty 
years ago the proportion in this country was a much greater one, perhaps 
one out of every eight or nine families, and it may be said without exagger- 
ations that the change expressed in these figures is one of the most impor- 
tant changes in modern home life. 

Evidently the change is one that has taken place in the homes of the 
middle class. But that is true of most changes that are taking place in our 
home life at present. And more than that, if I may be pardoned for a 
seemingly too sweeping generalization, most of the tendencies which may 
be embraced in that comprehensive term of modern feminism, including the 
protest against the home and the modern family and the economic subju- 
gation of woman, and even our suffragette movement, most of these are 
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palpably middle-class movements. I am not stating this in any spirit of 
criticism. I am simply stating a fact which may be established by statistical 
analysis. Our literary woman, our club woman, is a middle-class woman, 
and even in the woman's invasion of the productive field it is in the genteel 
middle-class occupations that the tendency is most noticeable. It is in 
teaching and other liberal professions, among typewriters and stenographers, 
clerks and saleswomen, for example, that woman has begun to overcrowd 
the market. It is in the middle class, not in the upper leisure class, and not 
among the proletarians, that the protest against the old home, and woman's 
position in it, has become strongest. The problem of domestic service is 
back of a great part of this movement. 

For what is this so-much-ridiculed problem of domestic service? It 
is the labor problem of our homes. The difficulty of solving this problem 
for the employer, the difficulty of obtaining efficient and cheap help (with 
the emphasis upon cheap), has attracted the attention of our women to the 
unsatisfactory organization of the home. The sad necessity of performing 
this labor, the inability of shifting it to other hired shoulders, drives the 
middle-class woman away from home, and creates the middle-class ideal of 
the independent spinster. In general it may be stated that the technical 
organization of the home has improved vastly during the last half century 
for the proletarian woman, while it has not been quick nor great enough 
to compensate the middle-class woman for the shifting of the burden back 
upon her own shoulders. 

One patent fact which makes a "problem" of the recalcitrant servant 
girl is the pecuilar condition of labor in this particular field. The demand 
is greater than the supply, even when the labor market is as overcrowded 
as it was during the recent crisis. Of course there is an adjustment of 
demand and supply by means of a constantly rising wage, but the constant 
complaint of our housewives amply demonstrate that the adjustment is far 
from a satisfactory one. 

Now, what is the cause of this maladjustment? The differential 
advantage of the house-slave in her pay as compared with other more 
genteel occupations is greatly exaggerated. Yet some differential exists. 
Nevertheless, it is increasingly difficult to keep back the current which 
drives the working-woman from domestic employment into the factory, 
shop, or store. 

The so-called social stigma which attaches to domestic service has often 
been pointed out as the main cause of the dislike for the employment. But 
this social stigma is itself the result of the material conditions of domestic 
service: the indeterminate and excessive working hours; the forced attach- 
ment of the servant to the employer's household, and the resultant depriva- 
tion of personal liberty, and the impossibility of personal life. The working- 
girl prefers the factory to the kitchen for the reason that, paradoxical as it 
may seem, employment in the factory may lead sooner to marriage, a home, 
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and a family, while employment in a stranger's home is an efficient barrier 
and not a step to a home of one's own. 

It has been well said that these peculiar conditions are themselves the 
results of an underlying cause — that in domestic service it is the person 
who is hired and not distinctively the labor of the person. In this feature 
domestic service differs radically from other fields of wage-work. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that this distinctive characteristic of the wage- 
contract in domestic service is not new. It is simply the survival of a labor- 
contract which was universal before the advent of modern capitalism, and 
which continued even during the earlier stages of that era. If it has sur- 
vived longer in domestic service than in industry or commerce, it was 
because of the lack of technical progress in the organization of the home, 
in the methods of home life. The care of the home is proverbially a 
matter of such difficulty that, as the old saying goes, a woman's work is 
never done. 

The truth of this scarcely needs any demonstration. The suggestion 
which I dared to make a year ago, that the problem of domestic service 
will never be solved until we have a legal regulation of the hours of 
domestic servants, called forth a storm of protest in the metropolitan press, 
the tenor of which was that it is impossible to squeeze all housework 
within the compass of eight hours. Some thirty or forty years ago a 
twelve or fourteen hours' limit would have been considered just as 
impossible. 

Now, then, why has there been insufficient technical progress in the 
organization of the home? The answer is not at all difficult. The home 
has for many centuries had the enormous supply of labor-power of almost 
the entire female population for which there was no demand in the indus- 
trial field. A cheap supply of labor has always been the greatest obstacle 
to technical progress. As the New York Tribune has put it: "While 
our wives, mothers, sisters, and unappropriated aunts did all our domestic 
work, there was no need to think of technical progress." But conditions 
are changing rapidly. The increased demand for industrial and com- 
mercial female wage-labor has shortened the supply of female energy in the 
kitchen, and as a result we have the problem of domestic service, which 
thus appears simply as a phase in the larger problem of woman-labor — 
aye, of the entire organization of modern industry and commerce. Fewer 
women are ready to enter domestic service. 

Now, what are the social influences of these conditions? In other 
words, what is the influence of the despised servant girl upon the evolu- 
tion of the home? First, as already pointed out, an increasing number of 
women of the middle class are forced to remain in, or go back to, the 
kitchen. Probably a greater proportion of middle-class women are forced 
to get along without domestic help in this country than in any other civi- 
lized part of the world. The domestic virtues, arts, and accomplishments 
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of the average American middle-class woman are perhaps greater than 
those of women of other nationalities. But to a great extent they are due 
to the recalcitrant servant girl; or rather, to her absence. Of course this 
does not fail to call forth considerable protest. The growing intellectual 
development of the middle-class woman makes her find the eternal drudgery 
of the home more objectionable. Hence the discussion of the organiza- 
tion of the home. If our own wives and sisters find this meeting so very 
interesting, it is not with them (nor with us, for that matter) a problem 
of purely academic interest. It is the expensive servant girl, more than 
any other factor, that gives rise to the complaining middle-class wife. 

Complaints, provided they are reasonable, are a truly progressive power. 
They will force, they are even now forcing, inventive genius into the 
virgin field of domestic work, of home life organization; and under the 
influence of this new stimulus the home life of tomorrow will be as unlike 
the home life of yesterday as the twentieth-century flyer is unlike the 
methods of transportation of a hundred years ago. 

Of course, a sociologist appreciates the danger of foretelling the future 
of any institution. But Mrs. Gilman has pointed out some very plausible 
and necessary changes. It is almost a self-evident proposition that the 
elimination of the so-called "home industries" will continue. The middle- 
class woman who, when deprived of the domestic servant, forces this 
process, is the first to profit by it. But the advantages of industrial 
progress finally percolate to all industrial groups. While the total elimi- 
nation of all home work may perhaps be relegated to the dim future, 
speculations upon which are not profitable, surely the technical progress of 
the home (a point which Mrs. Gilman has seemingly missed) does not 
consist entirely in the elimination of home work. Certain functions are, 
on the contrary, reaching back to the home for the sake of comfort and 
economy of time. They are enabled to enter the home because of the 
work of inventive genius, for instance, the bathtub, the chafing-dish, the 
safety razor, the patent shoe polish. Besides, in constructing the picture 
of the future home, a large cosmopolitan city must not be taken as a 
standard. What is possible in New York will appear a complete Utopia 
in a rural community. This is especially true of the pet ideal of Mrs. 
Gilman — the complete elimination of food-preparation from the home. 

Nothing appeals to me more strongly than Mrs. Gilman's eloquent plea 
for the neglected child in the modern home. Perhaps her pessimism is 
somewhat exaggerated. Our institutions for orphans do not show any 
smaller infant mortality than our homes. Nor are the causes of this infant 
mortality essential to the principles of our home organization. Better 
wages for the father, better education for the mother would save millions 
of children's lives. Nevertheless, Mrs. Gilman's plea is a strong and a 
convincing one. 

What is the logical outcome of the plea? It is true that the child is 
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the central purpose of the home. The home is not, nor will it be in the 
future, mainly "a place where the man has his meals cooked and served 
by a woman." There are thousands of married couples who purchase their 
meals and wait for a home until there is a child. But the necessities of 
child-rearing demand a home of some sort. Thus a home will ever mean 
a place or rather an institution, where the interests of the child will be 
paramount — an institution requiring a considerable amount of effort, and 
let us hope that it will be an institution that is self-sufficient, without the 
wasteful employment of domestic help. I am speaking of the normal home, 
and not the exceptional one. Who then will contribute the necessary 
effort of that home? In pursuit of that evanescent ideal of absolute 
equality of man and woman, it may be urged that the effort should be 
divided between both parties to the marriage contract. But the demand for 
woman's economic independence as made by the feminist movement of today 
is a demand for independence under present economic conditions. 

Let us then deal with stern reality and see what the demand means to the 
working-class woman, the working-class child, and the working-class family. 
To the middle-class woman it means a profession, a scientific or a literary 
career, social life, the possibility of earning fame or at least a reputation, 
and last but not least, the possibility of transferring the drudgery of the 
home upon other shoulders. To the working-woman it means none of 
these desirable things. It may mean very long hours, unhygienic work, 
low wages — many of these things in addition to the required minimum of 
housework — and it certainly means neglect of children, even more than the 
neglect of the husband's comfort. For this very good reason the working- 
woman, the working-man's wife, refuses to grow enthusiastic over the 
middle-class ideal of economic independence. It is a grave question whether 
on the whole those families are better off financially where the wife is 
forced to sell her labor-power. And I dare say economists are agreed that 
if the man's wages were not required to carry the entire burden of the 
support of the entire family, they would correspondingly fall. None of the 
members of the southern negro's family are better off because the woman 
is economically independent. And above all, the child-mortality is greater. 
Under the present industrial organization, the proletarian woman has 
nothing to gain and the proletarian child a great deal to lose, by this sort 
of economic independence. 

Mrs. Gilman declares it is a productive waste "to segregate half of the 
productive energy of the world and use it in private service of the crudest 
sort." It is with this point of view that I must take issue, and defend the 
married woman against the accusation of the feminists. Do we think of 
the services of the trained nurse as services of the crudest sort? Is the 
proper independent care of the individual child — care that cannot be given 
without proper knowledge and proper love — an economic waste? Or is it 
not the greatest economic service? It is a serious economic fallacy to 
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speak of the married woman and mother as only a consumer. The working- 
man's wages do not even now pay the entire cost of supporting the family. 
His earnings do not even now pay for all the consumption goods needed 
in the household. They are enough to purchase the raw materials out of 
which the consumption goods are manufactured and services such as 
cleanliness and comfort are created. While these are not paid for, they 
have a distinct commercial value. They need not be paid for, simply 
because we are supposed to have in the family a social unit of voluntary 
co-operation, based upon mutual affection or at least attachment, and 
common love of offspring. In short, we cannot claim in one and the same 
breath that the woman is overworked, and that she is not a productive 
worker, as long as the work she does is socially necessary. 

To sum up : It seems to me there is now a plain tendency not to have 
a home unless there are children in the family, or rather, unless there is a 
family — for a family without children is a family in name only. And 
as all other economic functions of the home are gradually reduced, to 
give more space to child-culture, to intelligent, efficient child-culture, the 
woman will stay in her home to fulfil her natural function; and when I 
say, "natural function," I am simply following Mrs. Gilman in reducing the 
social problems to their original biological elements. For far back of the 
human race the female has been not only the main genetic factor of repro- 
duction, but also the social factor of child-rearing. 

All women are not mothers; and for those who are, the period of 
child-rearing is limited. But while there are children to rear, and, with 
the decreasing birth-rate, no children to lose, society has nothing to gain 
by forcing the mother to add to the wealth of marketable goods. The 
dearth of marketable goods is not the great problem of modern industrial 
society. What we need is a standard of earnings which will enable a man 
to support a family, a standard of home-organization which will enable 
us to reduce the necessary work so that one person can do it pleasantly and 
intelligently, a standard of education for the mother which will make her 
efficient in home-building and child-culture, and perhaps a standard of 
training for the man which will teach him to appreciate the important 
work of child-culture, and the joys of parental success. 



Professor Marion Talbot, University of Chicago 
I wish to call to your attention certain modifications in education 
which I believe are demanded if the home and the family are to fulfil their 
true function. 

When the home was the skilled workshop, when father, mother, and 
children jointly contributed to the making of the home in its material 
aspect, there was constant opportunity for the training of the child in many 
of his activities. The child now has to leave his home for a large part of 
his training, physical, mental, socal, and religious. With the disappearance of 
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household industries or their relegation to the hands of the unskilled for- 
eigner, we are compelled to introduce into the school curriculum matter 
and methods which will give the child some degree of command over his 
physical environment and we have as yet only made a beginning in filling up 
the gap. In spite of the satisfaction and comfort which come with the 
modern city house, heated, lighted, drained, furnished with water, food, 
and clothing at cost of little effort, many a parent longs for the "chore," 
the household industry, as a means of training his child in usefulness and 
efficiency. The gymnasium, the dancing school, the club, the Sunday school, 
and various outside agencies have come to take the place vacated in the 
child's life through the changes wrought in the home by the conditions of 
modern life. 

The removal of household industries has changed the members of the 
family from producers to consumers, but education for the latter function 
is not yet generally recognized as necessary. Even the colleges are very 
reluctantly opening their curricula to courses for women bearing on this 
extremely important modern function of the housekeeper. 

Under the former industrial system the father shared much more largely 
than at present in the life and training of the child. The part which he 
now plays is often so small as to give rise to a series of humorous tales 
with the child's ignorance of his father as the central theme. A lessening 
of the so-called feminization of the schools by replacing women with men 
teachers is but a sorry remedy for the difficulty. Under that system also 
community of interest and occupation served to develop in the group a 
sense of the value of the family as an agency for the protection and care 
of the young and for the growth of the more personal moral characteristics 
of the human being. 

With fathers absent from the home and with communal control of 
sanitary and civic matters have gone many opportunities for training chil- 
dren to assume responsibility in matters leading to the good citizenship 
demanded in public affairs. Obedience to law, respect for authority, intelli- 
gent interest in impersonal activities find little opportunity for expression 
and what little there is is seldom used. 

These aspects of the subject are important and are fortunately receiv- 
ing the attention of students of society, of teachers, and, in some few cases, 
of the parents themselves. There is, however, another aspect which though 
more important is receiving the attention of but few people. 

As has been pointed out, "the family has two functions, to afford an 
opportunity for eliciting the qualities of affection and character which can- 
not be displayed at all in the larger group, and it is a training for future 
members of the larger group in those qualities of disposition and character 
which are essential to citizenship." Mrs. Gilman has rightly stated that the 
father and mother must work together for its interests. Her plea for 
enriched intellectual life, larger social usefulness, and economic independ- 
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ence for women has as its aim not only to secure greater happiness and 
satisfaction for the individual herself, but to enable her to bring "to bear 
upon her proper problems, maternity and child-culture, a larger wisdom 
than she now possesses." I would add to this the imperative social demand 
that men be fitted for the duties of husband and father. The wife and 
mother alone cannot secure the permanence and well-being of the family 
in all its many essentials besides pecuniary prosperity, even if she is 
given intellectual opportunity and economic independence. I believe that 
quite as many American homes are suffering from the incapacity of hus- 
bands and fathers to contribute their share to the family life as from the 
attempt of wives and mothers to develop their individuality. Race suicide 
and divorce are symptoms of a social disorder, doubtless very grave and 
certainly very evident, whose remedy, in my opinion, lies in the direction of 
training both boys and girls for parenthood. 

Modern pedagogy is urging the enrichment of the school curriculum for 
boys by teaching them social and industrial history, practical economics, 
civics, the organization of society, and financial methods, even if this involves 
the withdrawal of the older disciplinary and cultural studies. Business 
success is the aim in view. Is it not true that we should declare that the 
boy should be trained for his other duties in life? In spite of the pro- 
nunciamentos of chief executives and the higher clergy, I am firmly per- 
suaded, on the evidence of physicians and of social investigators, that 
men are more responsible than women for the decline in the birth-rate. 
If boys were taught the principles of social hygiene and their part in main- 
taining life upon high levels, I can but believe that with this increased 
knowledge their moral natures would be aroused and strengthened and the 
difficulties by which all teachers who deal with young boys are baffled 
would largely disappear. 

Without analogous training for girls we cannot expect that even 
those conditions for which Mrs. Gilman pleads will necessarily produce 
good mothers. In a condition of economic independence and intellectual and 
social freedom, maternity will claim its just place in the interests of a 
liberated woman only if, as a child, she is made to understand what the 
end of this function is and its dignity has been impressed upon her mind. 
Wifehood and motherhood are too often now the price of escape from a 
certain kind of slavery to parents and from bondage to conventionality. 

It is needless to say that I realize how wise and sympathetic the parents 
and teachers who give this knowledge must be. It is time, however, for 
the student of the family to say to the educator that the data for this kind 
of instruction are available and must be put to use. It is no longer 
sufficient to think of the boy in the light of his future trade or profession, 
or even as a citizen, nor of the girl simply as a married woman, or even 
trained in some independent vocation. Throughout all their training must 
run the idea of their high function — that of parenthood. 



